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HORTICULTURAL NEWSLETTER 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


R. C. FREDERICK C. STOUT, of Ardmore, Pa., was 
elected president of The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, at a meeting of the executive council on January 15, to 
succeed Mr. James Boyd, of Haverford, whose death occurred 
on December 2, 1929. Mr. Stout is a prominent business man; 
during the war he organized the Hide and Leather Control, 
Q. M. C. of the Army, was certified colonel, later became 
a director of the United States War Industries Board, and 
organized the Hide, Leather and Leather Goods Division. 
Besides his service on the boards of many benefit and educa- 
tional organizations, he is a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, the Union League, Manufacturers 
Club, Art Club, Merion Cricket Club, the Gulph Mills Golf 
Club and various other clubs and societies. When The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society was organized by a group of 
distinguished Philadelphians 102 years ago, the eminent law- 
yer, Horace Binney, was its first president; and Mr. Stout 
becomes its twenty-first. 

Other officers elected on January 15 were as follows: vice- 
presidents, William J. Serrill and Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd; 
treasurer, Samuel S. Pennock; secretary, John C. Wister. 
The members of the executive coun- 
cil for 1930 are Louis Burk, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Edward M. 
Cheston, Ambler, Pa.; Fitz Eugene 
Dixon, Elkins Park, Pa.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Elliott, Ardmore, Pa.; 
George L. Farnum, Media, Pa.; 
Fairman Rogers Furness, Media, 
Pa.; John P. Habermehl, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Jay V. Hare, Trevose, 
Pa.; Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, 
Haverford, Pa.; J. Franklin Mc- 
Fadden, Rosemont, Pa.; Henry F. 
Michell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
Thomas Newhall, Ithan, Pa.; S. S. 
Pennock, Landsdown, Pa.; Mrs. 
Arthur H. Scott, Media, Pa.; Wil- 
liam J. Serrill, Haverford, Pa.; W. 
Hinckle Smith, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 
C. F. C. Stout, Ardmore, Pa.; John 
Williams, Haverford, Pa., and John 
C. Wister, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The honorary vice-presi- 
dents are Samuel T. Bodine, C. 
Hartman Kuhn and Henry F. 
Michell. Mrs. Lloyd, in becoming 
one of the new vice-presidents, has 
the distinction of being the first 
woman chosen to an office in the so- 
ciety since its organization in 1827. 





C. FREDERICK C. STOUT 


The New President of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Horticultural Society of New York 


At the annual meeting of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, on January 8, the following directors were elected for 
a period of three years: Moreau Delano, T. A. Havemeyer, 
F. R. Newbold, F. R. Pierson, John Scheepers, Mrs. Samuel 
Sloan, Richardson Wright. The reports of the various com- 
mittees indicated the constructive nature of the activities car- 
ried on during 1929, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors commented on this prosperous year in part as 


follows: 

It is my privilege to come before you again with a report of the work 
of the past year of our society. I am happy to say that at the present time 
we have a membership of two benefactors, six patrons, 371 life members, 
35 sustaining members, 1790 annual members, eight associate members, and 
three honorary members, making a total of 2215 members. 

I think there has never been a year in our history when the result of our 
work has been so obvious as it has during this past one. The improved 
landscape everywhere reflects the tremendous impetus given to interest in 
gardens which has reached every class. Small houses have no attraction to 
buyers unless there is space for a garden— if only a tiny one; and a succes- 
sion of tiny ones in every community, mixed in with the more enterprising, 
has resulted in improved real estate values, as well as in joy to pedestrians 
and motorists alike. This interest has been inspired primarily by the work 
which the three big horticultural societies have carried on for many years, 
and at the present time it is being effectively increased by the garden clubs 
all over the country. 

You will see from the report of the library 
committee to what extent we are coming in 
contact with the community at large. All 
sorts of people come here for assistance in 
numerous fields, either as students or work- 
ers eager for new ideas and stimulation. A 
further step we are anticipating this coming 
year is service in the evening for those who 
are unable to reach us during the day. 

Our exhibition committee made its own 
report, I think, last November, on one of 
the best exhibitions we have seen anywhere 
in recent years, culturally as well as esthet- 
ically. With the assistance and courtesy of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
this show stands as a real accomplishment 
to the chairman of our committee and to 
the men who worked with him. 

The scientific investigation into the causes 
of lily diseases in this country, sponsored by 
us in cooperation with the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, the Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute for Plant Research and the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, promises to be a permanent contri- 
bution to American horticulture. Devotees 
of these lovely flowers will consider the 
solution of this problem an inestimable boon 
to the culture of lilies in this country. 

The International Flower Show, its work 
and its influence, need, I think, very little 
illumination, for it has become a strong 
factor in the gardening work of the East. 
Indeed, its influence is felt all over the 
country, as well as abroad; and, since its 
exhibitors received prize gifts this year from 
the Holland Bulb Growers’ Association and 
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from the Royal Horticultural Society of England, we might modestly say 
that the exhibition establishes world contact in this field. 

We hope that our members will attend the new monthly meetings regu- 
larly, and that those who have interesting plants or flowers to exhibit from 
time to time will give these meetings their constant support. Lastly, it is 
the earnest wish of our Board of Directors that, at the next annual meeting, 
the Ways and Means Committee will have a worth-while record of achieve- 
ment to place before the members of the society. 

F. R. PIERSON, Chairman. 


The inauguration of a series of monthly meetings with 
exhibits took place on the same date; and, judging by the 
quality, number and variety of exhibits displayed, as well 
as the interest shown by both members and visitors, this 
innovation in New York City seems to be a welcome one. 
These meetings will be held on the second Wednesday of 
each month (July, August and September excepted) at the 
executive offices of the society, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, in order to provide frequent opportunities for 
exhibiting, registering and certificating new and rare plants, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. The officers of the society ex- 
tend an invitation to all interested, whether members of the 
society or not, to attend and bring exhibits whenever possible. 

The exhibits and the recognition accorded them on Jan- 


uary 8 were as follows: 

Collection of native hollies by Glen St. Mary Nurseries, Glen St. Mary, 
Florida, including self-fertile forms of Ilex opaca, I. opaca Hume No. 1, 
I. opaca Hume No. 2, I. opaca Howard, I. opaca Lake City, I. opaca East 
Palatka and Ilex cassine, syn. I. dahoon, I. cassine myrtifolia: Botanical 
Certificate. These improved forms of holly are being grown in quantity in 
southern nurseries for Christmas decoration. 

Specimen plant of Strobilanthes isophyllus from the Manville Estate (T. 
H. Everitt, head gardener) Pleasantville, N. Y., a shrubby, cool greenhouse 
plant from India, with a lavender, funnel-shaped flower; and, by the same 
exhibitor, a spray of Pyrostegia venusta, syn: Bignonia venusta, an orange- 
colored, flowering, evergreen climber from Brazil: Award of Commenda- 
tion. Two unusual subjects seldom seen in greenhouses at the present time. 

Vase of Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora, syn: E. fulgens, from the Constable 
Estate (James Stuart, head gardener), Mamaroneck, N. Y.: Award of 
Commendation. A creditable exhibit of this beautiful Mexican shrub. 

Two hybrid azalea plants, Mme. Petrick X. Hexe from Bobbink and 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. Vote of Thanks. A promising addition to the 
florist pot-plant trade. 

Orchid plants from the Walter H. Jewell Estate (H. E. Moase, head 
gardener), New Rochelle, N. Y. Odontoglossum dalmatica: Certificate of 
Culture. An exceptional specimen well-grown and well-flowered. Laelio- 
cattleya bella by the same exhibitor: Award of Commendation. 

Orchid plants from Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Laeliocattleya Cassandra: Certificate of Merit. A gorgeous flower of very 
fine form. Also well grown plants of Lc. Jacquinetta, Cymbidium Magpie 
and C. Doris: Award of Commendation. 

Orchids from the Joseph Manda Company, West Orange, N. J., most 
outstanding-of which was a magnificent specimen of Brassocattleya British 
Queen: Certificate of Merit. This interesting exhibit of plants and flowers 
included Cattleya Trianae Backhousiana, C. luteola, Phalaenopsis Roth- 
childiana, Zygocolax Wiganianus, Laelia anceps stella, Cypripedium Kitty, 
C. King Arthur and C. Minos Lowii: Award of Commendation. 


Lecture Program in Chicago 


The following lectures are to be given at Garfield Park 
Conservatory in Chicago this month: 

FEBRUARY 5. “Propagating Shrubs by Cuttings, Layering, Division 
and Seeds.’’ Mrs. Maud Jacobs. 10:00 a. m. 

FEBRUARY 6. ‘“‘Beautifying the Home-grounds.”” Frank K. Balthis. 
2:00 p. m. 

FEBRUARY 12. “Shrubs and Perennials for Shady Locations.’’ Mrs. 
Maud Jacobs. 10:00 a. m. 

FEBRUARY 13. “Shrubs and Trees for the Home-grounds.” Frank K. 
Balthis. 2:00 p. m. 

FEBRUARY 14. ‘‘Perennials and Annuals for Sunny Borders and 
Rock Gardens.” Mrs. Maud Jacobs. 10:00 a. m. 

FEBRUARY 19. “Best Plants for Both Garden Effect and Cutting.” 
Mrs. Maud Jacobs. 10:00 a. m. 

FEBRUARY 20. “Vines, Perennials and Annual Flowering Plants.’ 
Frank K. Balthis. 2:00 p. m. 


FEBRUARY 21. “Annuals in the Garden.”” Mrs. Maud Jacobs. 
10:00 a. m. 

FEBRUARY 26. ‘‘Growing Perennials from Seed.” Mrs. Maud Jacobs. 
10:00 a. m. 


FEBRUARY 27. “Plants Suitable for City Planting.” 
Balthis. 2:00 p. m. 


These lectures will be free. 


Frank K. 
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The Farr Memorial Traveling Library 


The American Iris Society has raised an endowment and 
established a Farr Memorial Traveling Library, in memory 
of the late Bertrand H. Farr, who did much to make the iris 
popular in America. This library contains all available 
printed information on the iris, including the great Dykes 
book, ““The Genus Iris,’’ three American Iris books, the bul- 
letins of the American Iris Society and of the English Iris 
Society, and the government and Cornell bulletins on the iris. 
No such complete iris library has ever before been available to 
the public. 

The American Iris Society has felt that in no way could 
it establish a memorial to Mr. Farr more appropriately than 
by making the knowledge in these books available to all. 
Therefore, three complete traveling libraries have been estab- 
lished, and any garden club or organized horticultural group 
may secure one of them for one month, without any charge, 
except the actual transportation costs. To keep these costs at 
a minimum, the libraries are kept in different sections of the 
country, and garden clubs should apply to the nearest head- 
quarters as follows: Horticultural Society of New York, 598 
Madison Ave., New York City; Missouri Botanic Garden, 
St. Louis, Mo.; School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

A complete history of the library, its contents and the types 
of books and their various uses will be found in Bulletin No. 
30 of the American Iris Society. At the beginning of the new 
year the society wishes again to call the attention of garden 
clubs and horticultural societies to the great value of this 
library, and asks help in making it more valuable by constant 
use. 


City Gardens Club of New York 


The City Gardens Club of New York City has just held 
an unusual exhibition at the Art Center. It showed a pent- 
house roof garden which was also suitable for a courtyard. 
The design and planting were strictly formal, suggesting the 
Dutch gardens of early New York. There were tea tables with 
a different decoration for each day, tables being in charge of 
Mrs. Philip Henry, 65 East 56th St., New York City. 

This garden club, which confines its work to thickly popu- 
lated centers, has been encouraging the use of window boxes 
and has helped several of the branches of the New York Pub- 
lic Library to maintain window gardens. It is reported that 
there are now 14 libraries in New York City interested in 
the growing of plants in window boxes and little gardens. 
The plants used and found most successful have been bego- 
nias, ivy, geraniums and wandering Jew. 

The City Gardens Club has arranged a travelling exhibi- 
tion of 30 photographs showing small city gardens. These 
photographs are being sent to museums, schools of designs 
and the like. Zella S. Mitchell is in charge of this work and 
may be reached at the same address as that given for Mrs. 
Henry. 


The Wilder Silver Medal 


The American Pomological Society, which met recently at 
Roanoke, Va., awarded the Wilder silver medal, one of the 
highest awards made by that organization, to W. T. Macoun, 
Dominion Horticulturalist at the Experimental Farm at Ot- 
tawa, in recognition of his work in breeding new varieties of 
apples, as well as for his other varied services to horticulture. 
This award has already been given to the Experimental Farm 
eight times during the 41 years in which Mr. Macoun has 
served as horticulturalist there, but this is the first time that 
he, as an individual, has received it. The Wilder silver medal 
represents the income from a fund established by Marshall P. 
Wilder, a former president of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and is given as a reward for contributions to horticul- 
tural progress. 








Trees and Shrubs for Winter Effects 


shrubs show their particular characteristics of habit and 

form most clearly. A garden of herbs, at its best, has its 
charms restricted to three seasons of the year; but a garden 
of woody plants has no such limitations: its charms are 
perennial, varying in aspect throughout the four seasons. A 
fall of snow covers the ground and hides all herbs from view, 
but to the trees and shrubs it is merely a foil which heightens 
by contrast the beauty of their architecture, a fact which is 
particularly apparent in such institutions as the Arnold Ar- 
boretum at this season of the year. 

Throughout the Winter red, white and black berries 
bejewel the bushes of barberry, cotoneaster, black alder, 
snowberry and privet, as do shining scarlet fruits on such 
trees as the Washington thorn, Crataegus cordata, the flat- 
topped C. nitida and a few other species. The gray Winter 
landscapes can be cheered remarkably by the planting of these 
thorns. Both have shining, bright scarlet fruits, persistent 
until April, with scarcely any perceptible loss of lustre. ‘The 
Washington thorn is a small tree with more or less rounded 
crown made up of slender branches; the other is flat-topped 
with rigid wide-spreading branches. In habit these two thorns 
are complementary, and in beauty they are not surpassed in 
Winter by any tree or shrub hardy in the colder parts of 
this country. 

Through the Winter the branchlets of the elms, and of the 
silver and red maples, are crowded with clustered flower buds. 
On the birch and corylus hang—in thousands—<lusters of 
gray, male catkins, and the stems of the goldenbells, spice- 


1: is in Winter, when they are naked, that many trees and 





bush, leatherwood, and Japanese witch-hazel are studded 
with flower buds. All are ready to burst into bloom at the 
first blush of Spring. Occasionally, in a mild February, some 
of these incautiously open their flowers, only to be nipped 
by heartless Jack Frost. Nor are the flowers altogether lacking, 
for in normal Winters a witch-hazel, Hamemelis vernalis, 
native of the gravelly river beds of Missouri and elsewhere, 
unfolds its yellow, star-like flowers, with the petals spread- 
ing from a wine-colored chalice. 

The Winter buds, with their close-packed scales which 
protect the tender, growing tips, are also full of interest. On 
the beech the Winter buds are long and pointed, on the com- 
mon lilac, stout and rounded, on the horsechestnut, broad- 
ovoid, sticky and glistening; whereas, on the related buckeyes, 
though the shape is the same, the buds are dry and gray. And 
handsome, indeed, are the glistening, jet-black Winter buds 
of the curious Japanese Euptelea polyandra. In the yellow- 
wood and Asiatic cork tree the Winter buds are set within 
the circular scar of the fallen leaf; in others they are seated 
within a crescent-shaped scar. In the walnut there are two 
or three buds set one above another and covered with scales. 
In the curious pterocarya the several buds are similarly ar- 
ranged, but, strange to say, they are naked and quite without 
the usual covering of scales. 

The barks of trees are possessed of much character and rare 
beauty, and are deserving of greater notice than is generally 
accorded them. Take the smooth, pure white bark of the 
common birch; the gray-brown paper bark, torn and 
bunched, of the river birch; the smooth, firm, pale gray bark 


Boss dedi. 


Winter Beauty in the Arnold Arboretum 
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of the American beech; the dark, deeply-fissured, rugged bark 
of the American white elm, black walnut or red oak; the 
gray, fissured, corky bark of the Asiatic cork tree; the thick, 
flaking bark of the shagbark hickory; or the black bark, fis- 
sured into tiny squares, of the American persimmon. Are 
these not worthy of favorable recognition and comment? 
Surely they cannot be passed by, nor can the striped maples, 
with smooth green bark, plenteously marked with lines of 
white, nor Acer griseum, from the mountains of central 
China, with loose, shaggy, cinnamon-brown bark. Then 
there are certain cornels of shrubby habit, whose barks are 
crimson or yellow, of startling brilliancy, which illumine the 
Winter landscapes, as do the red stems of the common sea- 
shore rose of New England, Rosa virginiana. 

The cornels are a diversified group of much garden merit, 
deserving of a special article. At the moment, it is those with 
richly colored stems that demand our attention. The best of 
them are Cornus alba and C. stolonifera. The first-named is 
a wide-spreading shrub, producing a thicket of erect to pros- 
trate stems which in the late winter are rich red in color. The 
other species is called the red osier cornel, and is likewise a 
vigorous shrub which suckers freely and spreads from under- 
ground stems. The bark is dark purplish red. In marked con- 
trast is the variety flaviramea with pale yellow stems. These 
are rampant growers, apt to smother anything less vigorous 
than themselves growing near-by. They are, therefore, best 
adapted for forming an isolated mass on a lawn or on the 
bank of a pond, where their colored stems are remarkably 
effective all through the Winter. 

A Winter landscape, of which I never tire, has for its domi- 
nant note a large clump of American beech which stands near 
some arborvitz a hundred yards or so above a hemlock grove. 
The parent beech tree is dead, but, from its far-spreading 
roots, scores of saplings have sprung up and formed a thicket. 
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Right and left are conifers and beyond, in the distance, a steep 
slope, where oaks are growing, with three old white pine trees 
on the skyline. In this setting the clump of beech, with its pale 
gray bark and myriad slender, spreading branches, suggests 
from a distance a billowy cloud of morning mists. 

The grandeur of the conifers, impressive at all seasons, is 
especially so in Winter, with their dark masses of foliage and 
trunks standing sentinel-like above the carpet of snow. The 
pines, the firs and the hemlocks take on a deeper and richer 
hue in Winter: the green is darker, the gray brighter and the 
contrast greater. The wind, as it blows through the branches, 
may sing a glee or a dirge, but it is warmer in the shelter of 
these restful evergreens. Viewed from near or far, conifers in 
Winter present one of the finest of pictures: black, green or 
gray pyramids and columns, reared against the sky above the 
snow-covered ground—a scene at once restful, inspiring and 
grand. A protective yellow-brown pigment marks the green 
of the arborvite during the Winter, detracting from their 
beauty, but not so the purple pigment developed in the lovely 
Juniperus horizontalis, finest of all the low-growing savins. 

Of broad-leaved evergreen trees none can be grown in New 
England, and the shrubs of this class are very limited in 
number. The native holly, Ilex opaca, survives in a sheltered 
spot; the ink-berry, J. glabra, is cheerful enough through all 
but the most exceptionally severe Winters. The andromeda, 
Pieris floribunda, with flower clusters standing above its green 
leaves all ready to open in the Spring, laughs at New England 
Winters. The evergreen rhododendrons hand down their 
leaves and curl them laterally, as if distressingiy anxious to 
protect their vitality to the utmost. In marked contrast is the 
mountain laurel, Kalmia latifolia, holding its leaves outspread 
as in Summertime, and glorying in the fact that it is New 
England’s best and worthiest broad-leaved evergreen. 

Arnold Arboretum. —E. H. Wilson. 


An Amateur Tests the New Roses 


MONG the roses tested in my garden last Summer, 
the following varieties were the most satisfactory, 
and gave evidence of being distinct and excellent 

acquisitions: 

Clarice Goodacre proved to be a much-needed white rose 
of rare beauty and good habit. Its great shell-shaped petals, 
at first slightly tinted with yellow, quickly became pure 
white. The big buds are long-pointed, exquisitely moulded 
and when they open become double roses of good form and 
artistic effect. The strong stems are of good length, and usu- 
ally end with one bud. Disbudding is therefore seldom neces- 
sary. Throughout the season, including the long dry period, 
this rose produced its beautiful, delicately-scented flowers. Its 
growth was vigorous, and branches readily started from the 
base of the bush. Clothed with an ample amount of handsome 
foliage, it provided a pleasing background for the exquisitely 
refined blooms. Its firm, well-ripened, wood indicates the 
ability to endure the New England Winter. 

Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thorn displayed real decorative 
value. Although I cannot agree with the somewhat extrava- 
gant descriptions that rate this as the best yellow rose, I am 
convinced that it is a variety of great merit. Its clear, unfad- 
ing color is always beautiful. The buds and full open roses 
are of moderate size, well-formed and produced in profusion. 
The bush grows with vigor, bears very little blind wood and 
is seldom without bright and attractive blooms. These many 
good qualities will assure it of a lasting place in good gardens. 

Although Souvenir de H. A. Verschuren was introduced in 
1922, it has received very little attention. At least, I have not 
found it in any of the gardens I have visited. Perhaps its 
rather clumsy name may account in some measure for its fail- 
ure to obtain the piace it deserves among the dependable, 
high-grade roses that make gardening a lasting joy. Although 


its fine, yellow color fades somewhat, it is good in all stages 
of bloom. The many, large, well-formed buds open slowly, 
retaining their beauty for a long time; the double high-cen- 
tered, open flowers are very handsome. Long, sturdy stems 
hold the flowers well above the unusually good foliage, 
and the plants are very vigorous and prolific. My bushes 
came from different growers, and were raised by widely dif- 
ferent methods; yet they were equally healthy, productive 
and reliable. 

Wide popularity has been won by Florence Izzard, across 
the water, but it remains practically unknown in the United 
States. Difficulty in getting strong, healthy stock accounts for 
this fact in large measure. Better plants are now available, and 
the rose was a pronounced success in my last Summer’s test. 
All season it yielded beautiful yellow roses that were equal to 
the best I have seen. Buds of great size and exquisite form 
showed great lasting quality and developed into double roses 
of superior beauty. The color lasted as long as the petals re- 
mained. The bush grows well and is clothed with pleasing 
foliage of good substance and fine color. This rose has not had 
a fair chance in this country; but I believe it will some day 
receive the attention it deserves, and become established in the 
best collections. 

Aspirant Marcel Rouyer proved another rose of high qual- 
ity. Although not as distinctive as those noted above, it be- 
longs to a superior class and is well-fitted to give pleasure to 
any grower. The fine color, in which apricot, pink and yellow 
are mingled, produces a delightful effect. It fades slowly but 
never ceases to be attractive. The buds are large, of fine form 
and have long, upright stems; the open roses are double, high 
centered and fragrant. The plants are vigorous, bloom pro- 
fusely in constant succession, and have good foliage. 

There are many fine pink roses, but Mrs. A. R. Barraclough 
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has proved good enough to warrant its introduction. It has a 
glowing, pink color ‘that never gets blue. The gracefully 
moulded buds are of large size and last a good while before 
opening. The roses have high centers and are sweet-scented. 
Strong stems hold their handsome burdens well above the 
clean and handsome foliage. Easily grown, very productive 
and possessed of great beauty, this rose bids fair to become a 
favorite. 

Unquestionably, Patience is a valuable addition to our long 
list of superior roses. The color of its big, gracefully curved 
petals is a glowing carmine, with a suffusion of golden 
orange. Long, finely shaped buds are borne upright on stout 
stems of good length. The open roses are also a contribution 
of rich beauty. The plant grows vigorously and soon devel- 
ops a strong bush that branches freely and produces many 
high-grade blossoms. This variety has come to stay. 

Much admiration was given Lady Roundway in my gar- 
den last Summer, and it deserved all the attention its unique 
beauty commanded. Not particularly vigorous, and only 





Patience, a Garden Rose Which Has Proved Its Worth 


moderately prolific in its first season of growth in my garden, 
it made full amends by yielding buds of wonderful beauty. 
Their color was a startlingly brilliant orange. The flowers 
varied somewhat but were all very good. The full-blown 
roses, though not equal to the buds, were handsome. Both 
the form of the bud and texture of the petals were admirable. 
Probably, when it is well established, this charming rose may 
show more vigor and flower more freely. 

Wilhelm Kordes provided something different. Indeed, it 
offered a series of surprises. In color it displayed a long range 
of copper and salmon tints. Hardly two flowers were of the 
same shade. Large pointed buds opened into high-centered, 
double roses of attractive character. The plants were healthy 
and gave a reasonable number of blooms. Stem, foliage and 
habit of growth were satisfactory. The distinctive beauty of 
this interesting rose will insure for it a trial in all sections of 
our country. 

Most red roses are fragrant. Mrs. C. W. Edwards is no ex- 
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ception, and it has many other merits, too. The petals, pleas- 
ing in color, are made particularly brilliant by the tints of 
orange-yellow at their base, and both bud and full-blown rose 
are of excellent form. The bush is of sturdy, upright growth, 
freely branched and naturally well-shaped, with its large, 
dark-green foliage both substantial and persistent. The plant 
is ornamental throughout the season. As a reliable, free- 
blooming, handsome rose this variety will make many 
friends. 

After going through the Winter without losing an inch 
of its canes, Le Reve burst into a vision of rare loveliness. It is 
a climber best-fitted for growing on a pillar. The big, clear 
yellow flowers cover the plant and remain beautiful until the 
petals drop. The strong canes are nearly self-supporting, and 
are amply supplied with handsome dark-green foliage of good 
substance. If, in a more severe Winter, this delightful climber 
needs slight protection, I recommend winding it with burlap. 

—wWilliam F. Dusseault. 
Orient Heights, Mass. 


Habits of the Fringed Gentian 


N° plant is less understood, either from the point of view 
of culture or of ecology, than the fringed gentian, Gen- 
tiana crinita. Seeds of it have been collected and sown times 
without number, and almost without exception they have 
failed to germinate. It is my belief, however, that if one or 
two conditions are observed, the fringed gentian, wild as it is 
and a confirmed wanderer, may be grown almost anywhere. 
It needs a fairly constant supply of moisture; but, lacking 
this, it will grow in low grasses or among weeds, where the 
surface of the soil is shaded and cool. Since moisture and cool- 
ness are essential, its greatest growth comes during the cooler 
seasons of the year. 

Where I have found it growing in open woodland, it was 
protected by such low underbrush as hardhack or steeplebush, 
and by Potentilla fruticosa. On dry uplands it was never as 
tall and grew among the low pasture grasses; it survived, 
when spared by the cattle, because it chose low spots between 
the hummocks. Perhaps the tallest specimens I have ever seen, 
about 30 inches high, were growing among the grasses in 
moist, brook meadows, where the fairly constant water-table 
provided the roots with a continual supply of moisture. This 
plant will apparently survive in sand, gravel, silt, or heavy 
clay, provided there is always water oozing from the soil and 
never standing. The woodland soils in which it grows are 
almost certainly either neutral or acid, and those in mountain 
meadows are likely to be the same; yet it is also found in soils, 
overlying extensive marble deposits and consisting of lime- 
stone debris, that are doubtless alkaline. It probably grows 
best under wild conditions but sows itself readily, and, once 
established, it will flower profusely under proper conditions 
of moisture and shade. 

—Fred M. Abbey. 


Charlotte, Vt. 


The Care of Tree Peonies 


REE-PEONIES can stay in one place for many years. 

The ground where they are to go should be thoroughly 
enriched. In the northern part of the country they will need 
Winter protection, which may be given by setting chicken- 
wire around the plants, first tying the branches together and 
placing straw in the opening formed by the wire. The whole 
plant may be covered after the ground has begun to freeze. 
The tree-peonies are hardy enough but they bloom very early 
in the season and the buds are likely to be caught by a late 
freeze unless protected. Because of their early blooms and 
their very free flowering habit, the tree-peonies are growing in 
popularity, in spite of the fact that propagation is slow. 
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Differentiating Pumpkins 


From Squashes 
N attempt is now being made to clarify the meaning of 
the terms pumpkin and squash. At present, botanical 
characteristics are not considered so that the Summer crook- 
neck for instance, is called a squash while actually it is a 
pumpkin. In general, these two classes of vegetables may be 
differentiated by the stems of mature specimens. Fruit stalks 
of pumpkins are hard and woody and have furrows running 
lengthwise the stems, but those of squashes are soft and 
spongy and are without any noticeable furrows. 
Dr. L. H. Bailey has devoted the last issue of Gentes 
Herbarum to the cucurbitas. Part of the discussion follows: 


Pumpkins and squashes, as we now understand them, are unknown in 
a native wild state. This is one of the enigmas in the plant world. But the 
earth is yet little explored for such things and our interest in the botany of 
the group is not sufficient to make the search thus far conclusive. The fact 
that there is an apparently native undefined Cucurbita in southern Florida 
suggests how little we know about these kinds of plants. . . . 

The pumpkin and squash tribes are grown abundantly and in many 
diverse forms in North America. There is no single vernacular name in use 
in this country to include them all, although the word cucurbit is now 
employed among writers and teachers. In England the word gourd may be 
used to cover all the cucurbitas, as in France the word courge and in Ger- 
many kiirbis. In North America the name gourd is employed for the hard- 
shelled durable kinds grown for ornament or the shells used as utensils, ir- 
respective of the botanical species to which they belong. Used in this sense, 
the gourds are of two very different classes,—the white-flowered gourds or 
lagenarias, and the yellow-flowered gourds or cucurbitas. 

The terms pumpkin and squash have little botanical significance, and it 
is difficult to apply them arbitrarily, particularly as the plants are differently 
named in other countries. 

The word pumpkin, and the colloquial punkin, are derivatives from the 
old pompion, pumpion, pompeon, which has its root in pepo or pepon. 
The old word may have been applied first to a melon. Its later application 
in Cucurbita is indefinite and does not designate any particular botanical 
class or group. In North America the word pumpkin is habitually applied 
to the large-fruited forms of Cucurbita pepo, particularly to those varieties 
grown in field culture and that are sometimes used for stock-feeding, al- 
though it is given also to very large forms of C. maxima. 

The word squash is derived from the American Indians. John Josselyn 
writes in his “‘New-Englands Rarities,” 1672: ‘‘Squashes, but more truly 
Squonter-squashes, a kind of Mellon, or rather Gourd, for they sometimes 
degenerate into Gourds; some of these are green, some yellow, some longish 
like a Gourd, others round like an Apple, all of them pleasant food boyled 
and buttered, and season’d with Spice.’’ Robert Beverley in his ‘‘History 
of Virginia’’ in 1722 speaks of the shield-shaped or clypeate kinds and 
says that they are sometimes called cymmels, ‘from the Lenten cake of that 
name, which many of them very much resemble”’; he adds that the North- 
ern Indians call them squash or squanter-squash. The term simlin or cymlin 
for a scallop or pattypan squash in the Southern United States undoubtedly 
has this origin from the simnel cake of the early celebrations. The word 
squash does not have a botanical implication, but historically it was prob- 
ably associated mostly with forms of Cucurbita pepo. At present in North 
America it is popularly applied to the summer bush forms of C. pepo (the 
Melopepos), and also to most of the varieties of C. maxima, as to Hub- 
bard, Warren, marrow and turban squashes; but in England the word 
marrow, as vegetable marrow, is employed for a distinct long-fruited form 
of C. pepo. It is seen, therefore, that the vernaculars do not have much 
significance in identification. 

An effort is now making to range the words pumpkin and squash with 
botanical species; thus all the forms of Cucurbita pepo and C. moschata 
become pumpkins and all of C. maxima become squashes. The melopepos, 


as the Summer crookneck and the scallop, are classified as pumpkins. This 
is the arrangement adopted in the recent Iowa Bulletin 244 by Castetter 


and Erwin. 
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Sternbergia Lutea in Old Virginia 


I WAS very much interested in an article calling attention to 
the rare Fall daffodil, Sternbergia lutea, in the November | 
number of Horticulture. Sternbergia is not unknown in Vir- 
ginia, where it found its way into the gardens of the last cen- 
tury and has never died out, but happily increases as time goes 
on. Frequently in old gardens one comes upon masses of its 
rich golden yellow crocus-like blossoms which suddenly ap- 
pear in October when the other flowers are beginning to turn 
brown from the first frosts. When my mother started a garden 
some 30 years ago her old colored nurse dug a few bulbs of 
the Fall daffodil from her patch in front of her cabin, and in 
our garden they have multiplied themselves many times. 

Every Autumn it is always a delightful surprise to come 
upon the brilliant yellow crocus-like flowers, which have the 
satiny gloss of a buttercup or marshmarigold. If given a back- 
ground of evergreens such as box or yew they simply glow. 

Sternbergia lutea is listed in English bulb catalogues but I 
have never been able to find it in any American one. It is the 
Lily of the Field known to gardens since the beginning of 
history. Strange that it should not be on the market in this 
country. Sternbergia is an amaryllis related to the lovely 
Amaryllis belladonna which it resembles in that its foliage 
dies down before the blooming period. The Fall daffodils 
push up out of the ground with very little green but in a day 
or two leaves begin to appear and shortly the flowers are sur- 
rounded by a mat of dark green foliage which lives through 
the Winter, disappearing in late Spring. Each bulb sends up 
one or two stalks about four or five inches high bearing a 
flower which closely resembles a large crocus, but as Mr. 
Hamblin says “‘has six stamens instead of three.”’ It is a sturdy 
little flower lacking the fragility of the crocus, being heavier 
in texture but of a clear bright tone of yellow not found in 
the shades of orange of the Spring crocuses, and not found at 
all in the Autumn flowering colchicums. For years we thought 
it a species of colchicum and wondered why we could never 
find a yellow one listed. It is only recently that we have 
learned that our yellow colchicum with a bulb like a daffodil 
, no colchicum at all but is the Fall daffodil, Sternbergia 
utea. 


Staunton, Va. —Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 


American Society of Landscape Architects 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects, held on January 16, 17, and 18, in 
Washington, D. C., was devoted to the presentation of va- 
rious aspects of “Landscape Architecture and the Plan of 
Washington.’”’ Among the many subjects discussed at this 
meeting the project of the new National Arboretum, which 
was authorized by act of Congress in 1927, is of particular 
horticultural interest. Dr. Frederick V. Coville, acting director 
of the arboretum, said, in a paper delivered before the society, 
that the area in process of being purchased for this purpose 
will constitute “‘an outdoor laboratory for scientific research 
on trees,’ and ‘‘although many of the botanical experiments 
and discoveries made at the arboretum will be of value chiefly 
to horticulture and landscape art, the most important work 
of the arboretum will find its application in forestry.” 

The officers of the society and members of the board of 
trustees for the succeeding year are as follows: president, 
Arthur A. Shurtleff, Boston, Mass.; vice-president, Arthur 
R. Nichols, Minneapolis, Minn.; treasurer, S. Herbert Hare, 
Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, Bremer W. Pond, Boston, 
Mass.; Clarence Fowler, New York, N. Y.; A. D. Taylor, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Henry V. Hubbard, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Stephen Child, San Francisco, Cal.; Philip H. Elwood, Jr., 
Ames, Iowa. Bradford Williams, 9 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., is the executive secretary. 
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GARDENS GIVEN SPECIAL HONORS 
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Approach to the Henry B. Pennell Garden at Cohasset, Mass., Awarded a Medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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Architectural Features Have a Prominent Place in the Pennell Garden 





Another Section of the Pennell Garden, Which Was Built on a Ledge 
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Mrs. Frederic Hussey’s City Garden at Salem, Mass., Given a Certificate by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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BRECK’S SUPERB 
GLADIOLUS 


A Select List of New, Rare, 
and Scarce Varieties 


The Wonder Flower for Summer 
and Autumn display in our Gardens. 
We offer the following list of Re- 
cent Introductions of exceptional 
merit. Northern New England 
Bulbs which average 144 inches and 
over in size. Order now for imme- 
diate or Spring delivery. 
AFLAME., Extraordinary giant flowered 
flame-red ae 
ach $1.50, Doz. $15.00 
AIDA. Striking Pes blue, small red 
throat blotches. Tall growing and 
very early. Each $2.00, Doz. $20.00. 
APRICOT GLOW. Tall growing primu- 
linus of soft bluff color tinged bronze. 
Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 
BERTY SNOW. Tall spike of silvery 
lavender of fine formed flowers, well 
placed. 
Bach $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 
BETTY NUTHALL. Tall, impressive, 
soft pink with oan e throat. 
$3.50, Doz. $35.00 
CHARLES DICKENS. Strong growing 
variety of bright radiant purple with 
many large blooms open at once 
Each 75c, Doz. $7.50, Per 100 $60.00 
CORYPHEE. Beautiful ophelia rose 
— flower of fine form with many 
Each $3.50, Doz. $35.00 
FREDERICK CHRIST. Wonderful color 
combination of La France pink and 
yellow. Tall and stately form 
Each $2.50, Doz. $25.00 
GERALDINE FARRAR. Pale lavender 
violet with a deep violet spot on the 


tip. 

Each 50c, Doz. $5.00, Per 100 $37.50 
GOLDEN DREAM. Tall stately variety 

of rich deep clear yellow. 

Each 40c, Doz. $4.00, Per 100 $30.00 
GOLDEN FRILLS. Heavily ruffled yel- 

low primulinus with red _ throat 

markings. 

Each 50c, Doz. $5.00, Per 100 $37.50 
HEAVENLY BLUE. Delicate sky blue, 

tall growing, with many large blooms 


open. 
Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 
HELEN WILLS. Tal! creamy white of 
splendid habit. 
ach 75c, Doz. $7.50, Per 100, $60.00 
JANE ADDAMS. Large flowered, clear 
lavender with cream throat, resembles 
a beautiful orchid. 
Each 50c, Doz. $5.00, Per 100 $37.50 
JOERG’S WHITE. Giant flowered, pure 
white, splendid for exhibition. 
Each 56c, Doz. $5.00, Per 1090 $37.50 
KING GEORGE. Tall dark crimson with 
cream blotch, fine for exhibition. 
Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 
MARMORA. Lavender grey etunia 
blotch. A sensational exhibition va- 
riety 
Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 
MINUET. Giant exhibition lavender of 
wonderful color and vigor of growth. 
Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 
MME. VAN gp bennett Aniline. 
blue of very strong grow 
Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, oud 100 $75.00 
ORCHID LADY. Very tall, early, and 
free blooming of rich orchid color. 
Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 
PATRICIA CARTER. Very lovely soft 
pink primulinus. 
Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 
PEARL OF CALIFORNIA very 
strong grower of clear La France 
pink with clear rosy white throat, 
giant flowers on long spikes which 
contain from 26 to 32 Be og 


Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 | 


PFITZER’S TRIUMPH. Immense exhi- 
bition blooms of brightest orange 
salmon. 

Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 

PRIMROSE PRINCESS. A new variety 
of unusual merit of clear yellow. 

Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 

RED GLORY. Fine rich crimson, see 
of Purple Glory of strong growth 
Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 ‘$75. 00 

RITA BECK. Pure shell pink with scar- 
let lines on lower petals, large flow- 
ers on strong rugged spike. 

Each $1.50, Doz. $15.00 

VEILCHENBLAU. The finest new shade 
of violet-blue and a strong grower 
Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00, Per 100 $75.00 


BRECK'S 


85 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for a Free copy of our 1930 
catalog which includes over 120 
named varieties of Gladiolus. 
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Foundation Planting Made Effective* 


ANY futile attempts have been made to dress up house 
fronts, futile because the owners have not grasped the 
real significance of this phase of landscape design. Attempts 
to conceal unattractive house foundations, or to screen the 
house from the street have given rise to the notion that land- 
scape architecture tries to cover up the mistakes of the builder. 
What it should and can do, however, is to carry out the 
architectural lines of the house, so as to give grace, character 
and dignity to the approach-settings and signify the owner's 
taste for form. All architecture is essentially the art of form. 
What the architect strives to accomplish by his structural 
study of primary and secondary mass relationships the land- 
scape architect should do with his masses of plant materials. 
Good design or composition depends upon the arrangement 
of separate objects to create a single unified impression, and 
plantations which are closely associated with the house are 
composed of essentially distinct architectural objects. There 
are five aspects of composition to be considered: the intrinsic 
shape of each of these objects, their relative shapes, their rela- 
tive size, their number, and their relative dimensions—or 
their proportion. It is difficult to follow these considerations 
in any planting composition, because vegetation is such a 
variable quantity that its effects can never accurately be 
prophesied; but all the laws of architectural composition 
should apply, nevertheless, with particular force to founda- 
tion planting. 

Since the front entrance is the most important part of the 
house, as one approaches it from the street, all planting should 
be subordinate to it. There should be none of those staccato 
pyramids of evergreens that so often appear as impertinent 
interjections, although these can often be used in the proper 
places as accents in the composition. Massed evergreens, on 
the other hand, soon become over-crowded, and they are 
difficult to arrange in harmonious groups. The old rule about 
not mixing evergreens and deciduous shrubs ought to be 
broken, where it is necessary, to give a greater variety of 
effect; but the tendency of many plants to grow too large 
makes necessary an intimate knowledge of plant materials. 
Carelessly chosen plants may outgrow their proper scale and 
have to be replaced. The Winter effects of deciduous shrubs 
are often better, moreover, than dark masses of evergreens. 

The house should not be hidden by fast-growing forest 
trees, or surrounded by a continuous band of vegetation, so 
that it seems to be buried in a field of foliage and floating 
above a green mist. All foundation planting need not be 
grown against the house walls; but it should always have 
smoothly-flowing boundary lines with no competing ele- 
ments in its composition, and it should always be considered 
a part of the appropriate house-setting. Too many varieties 
should not be included in one plantation, and no plants 
should ever be used in such a setting for their own sake. 

Soil conditions around the base of the house are likely to 
be poor, because the contractor will seldom do more than 
bring the surrounding surface to its required level. Roof drip 
may cause considerable damage to plants, and city-dwellers 
must expect to cope with accumulations of dust and noxious 
gases. There are some plants, however, which will withstand 
the urban conditions so unfavorable to the growth of so 
many species. One writer has suggested the following com- 
bination—a syringa, a flowering almond, and a hardy rose. 
Appropriately chosen perennials may be backed by evergreens 
for winter effect. Some of the ferns are available for planting 
on the darker sides of the house; and, in some instances, rock 
garden plants may be used effectively between the flagging 
stones of the entrance walk. Rosa setigera is an excellent 
climbing rose to be grown over balustrades and porches; and 
not only a number of the old polyantha varieties, but also 
many new climbers, may be planted, with a base of small 





*From a lecture by Mabel Keyes Babcock in the study course of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts at Horticulture Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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The Lure 


of the Beyond 
O those interested in wild 
plant life, “The Beyond” 


starts at the edge of the Woods— 
and coaxes! Amid shifting sha- 
dows and frolicking sunbeams, de- 
velop the most precious offspring 
of the native flora. This nursery 
specializes in plant materials for 
naturalistic gardens. Let’s get ac- 
quainted through offers that follow. 


Cypripedium spectabile — 
The Showy Lady’s Slipper 
Does well in soil composed of leaf- 
mold or peat, and prefers moist, 


shady situations. This is the show- 
iest of our native Orchids. 


3for 10for 
1 to 2 crown plants $1.00 $3.00 
3 to 4 crown plants 2.00 6.50 


Trillium grandiflorum 
(Three-leaved Nightshade) 


A charming member of the Lily 
family, easily grown in moist situa- 
tions. Beautiful white flowers in 
early Spring. 

$1.00 for 10; $6.00 per 100 


Hepaticas 

Among the brightest and earliest of 

the Spring flowers, thriving equally 

well in sun or shade. 

Acutiloba bears white, pink or pur- 
ple flowers. 

Triloba is pink or dark purple. 
Blooms earlier than its western 
cousin. 

Prices, either variety, 5 for $1.00; 
10 for $1.50 


Mertensia (Virginia 
Blue Bell) 


A great companion to Daffodil and 
Tulip plantings. Pink buds, blue and 
bluish white open flowers—beautiful 
color combination for any situation. 


5 for $1.00; 10 for $1.50 


If you love Wildflowers, Ferns and 
other plants for naturalistic gardening 
you will find Our Catalog the same 
source of inspiration which it is to 
thousands of Gillett customers through- 
out the country. Gladly mailed free 
on request and please mention this 
publication. 


GILLETT’S 
FERN & FLOWER FARM 
8 MAIN STREET 


SOUTHWICK, MASS. 
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if 3 a hee 
I ALWAYS go to Dreer’s 

is the explanation you 
invariably get when you ad- 
mire a neighbor's garden. 
Why not insure your own 
success with Flowers and 
Vegetables by 
selecting them 
from our 
1930 Garden Book? 


A copy free if you mention 
‘Horticulture’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Ornamental 





OUR CATALOGUE is a real 
reference book to assist 
you in beautifying your 
home grounds. 


Send for a copy at once 


Princeton Nurseries 


WM. FLEMER’S SONS, INC. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








A\n Innovation 


Breck’s Garden Service Depart- 
ment offers a Winter Time Land- 
scape Gardening Course for 
amateur Home Gardeners on 
each Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoon from February 18 to 
March 13 inclusive. 3 P. M. to 
4.30 P. M. at 
85 State Street, Boston 


A Folder giving full infor- 
mation regarding enroll- 
ment and details of subjects 


to be taken up will gladly 
be sent on request. 
Telephone Breck’s Garden 
Service Department, Hub- 
bard 1662 or address writ- 
ten inquiries to 


1818 95924 Os Gey 1930 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our 1930 catalog sent free 
on request 
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trees and shrubs, to ““‘hold down”’ the corners of the dwelling- 
house. 


Culture of Chrysanthemums 


ROM the scores of letters I have received in response to my 

chrysanthemum article in the issue of Horticulture for 
December 1, I learn that many people have difficulty in culti- 
vating these desirable flowers. The hardy chysanthemum is 
one of the easiest perennials to grow, but one thing is very 
important, and that is drainage. While the canes of chrysan- 
themums are killed by frost, the mat of foliage on the 
ground is evergreen, and must not be covered with water or 
ice during the winter months. Where drainage is not good, 
raise the bed two or three inches. As soon as the ground 
freezes, remove the canes and cover the plants with a light 
covering of something which will not become water-logged: 
excelsior, salt hay, or oak leaves are ideal materials. Cover just 
enough to keep the sun off, but do not smother them. The 
size of the plants and the quantity of flowers produced make 
plenty of food and water necessary for their proper devel- 
opment. 

The plants should be lifted and divided each Spring, the 
hard centres containing the old cane stubs thrown away, and 
only the divisions of the outer portions used; these divisions 
can be made as small as desired, provided that each piece has 
a live shoot with roots attached to it. This lifting and re- 
planting each Spring gives an opportunity to fertilize and 
work the soil thoroughly. If plenty of manure is worked 
into the beds at this time, the plants will do nicely without 
further feeding; but, like most strong-growing plants, they 
will repay applications of liquid manure a few weeks before 
blooming time. The black aphids are about the only pests 
that bother chrysanthemums, and one or two applications of 
Black Leaf 40 will usually dispose of them. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 


Marica as a Warm Room Plant 


N the issue of December 15 is a note about the marica. For 
six years we have had a plant growing in our dining-room, 
the warmest room in the house and the driest. Tke house is 
heated with a warm-air re-circulating system, and yet the 
marica has done well, in fact, better than any other plant we 
have attempted to grow indoors. Shortly after the flowers 
have ceased to appear we cut the flower stems and set them in 
any soil that happens to be handy: we soon have new rooted 
specimens. The stronger of them begin to bloom the follow- 
ing Winter and make fine plants within two years. The origi- 
nal plant has probably a hundred leaves and is as decorative 
as a clump of Siberian iris of equal size. We heartily recom- 
mend the marica to people who have rooms in which the air is 

too dry for geraniums, begonias and similar house plants. 

—M. G. Kains. 

Suffern, N. Y. 


Cynoglossum Amabile in Vermont 


AY I, too, add a good word for Cynoglossum amabile? 
We made a planting of it for the first time in 1927, 
using a complimentary packet. As Mr. McGregor writes, 
there is no long straggling about the plant. It self-sows 
and these seedlings give early bloom. Another planting should 
be made for late Summer. In our average garden with 
medium heavy loam it makes a well-branched plant some 
18 inches in height. Its forget-me-not flowers of deep blue 
would recommend it to any garden enthusiast. We used it 
this last season with the calendula Radio and it would be 
difficult to find a more congenial pair. To those who have 
doubts concerning the very real beauty and usefulness of 
Cynoglossum amabile we urge: try it! 
Putney, Vt. —Ethel Aiken Lyons. 
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Protect your 


plants, flowers, shrubs 
and evergreens against 


the costly ravages of insect 
pests. Spray regularly with Wil- 
son's O. K. Plant Spray . . . the 
nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. Wilson's O. K. Plant 
Spray is non-poisonous, easily 
applied and is equally effective 
in-doors or out-of-doors. 
Recommended by the Officers 
of The Garden Club of 
America. Half-pint 40c; Quart 
$1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 








Trade Mark Regsered 


Then there is Wilson's 
SCALE-O . . . the powerful 


dormant spray so necessary to 
the successful growth of fruit 
and other trees. Scale-O kills 
Scale insects and eggs—even in 
Winter. Mixes readily in cold 
water . . . covers very rapidly 
and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $9.00. 








Flowers and Flowering Plants 


A very complete and instructive book 
for the garden lover. 
Price $3.50 
For Sale by “Horticulture’’ 








The Vegetables and 
Flowers you would like 
to see growing in your 
garden or on your farm 
—read all about them 
in Burpee’s 





Annual Garden Book 
This is the catalog that 
tells the plain truth about 
the Best Seeds That 
Grow. It describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds, 
Bulbs, and Plants. 

Write for a free copy 
of Burpee’s Annual. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
249 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
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For the “Outdoor Living Room” 








HORSFORD’S HARDY 
PERENNIALS ARE A 
PERENNIAL JOY 


Regal Lupines, Regal Lilies, Regal 
Delphinium, Iris, Violas, Bleeding 
Heart, Globe Flowers, Coral Bells, 
Columbines, Campanulas, Poppies, 
and so on through the entire season 
you can have color in the garden 
and flowers for cutting. Our Peren- 
nials are extra hardy, thoroughly 
acclimated and should succeed any- 


Send for the new 
1930 EDITION 


HORSFORD’S 
ANNUAL 


The new Horsford Catalog 
embraces a wide range of 
perennials, all fully described 
and prices given. Our collec- 


tion of Hardy Lilies is quite where. - 
ge per ies tas ‘ This year we are offering new 
ah adage P Heucheras, Violas, Hemerocallis 


cial list of Rock Garden 
Plants. Also Vines, Ferns, 
Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs and 
Trees. Write now for your 
copy — sent for the asking. 


and Pentstemons. 


FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE , VERMONT 
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Many New Plants 
Have Been Tested | 


at 


Hicks’ Nurseries 


Long before we offer a new plant to our 
customers, we test it thoroughly; never do 
we “take a chance” with an unknown speci- 
men. Our extensive collection of rare and 
unusual plants will appeal to homeowners 
and gardeners who are planning new 
grounds, or who wish to replace undesirables with others of value. 











Hicks’ New Yew 


Many new introductions are growing in quantities in Hicks Nurseries. There 
are a dozen kinds of Cotoneasters, several varieties of Scotch Heather, Rhodo- 
dendron carolinianum, Azalea vaseyi, A. dahurica, A. mucronulauum, Moun- 
tain Laurel, Andromeda, Hicks’ New Yew, Meyers Juniper, Kolkwitzia, 
Barberries, rock garden plants, and many other specimens of distinct worth. 


Come to the nursery if you can, and select the specimens that appeal to 
you. Take them away in your car, or have them shipped for immediate 
planting. A new edition of our price list will be mailed on request. 


HICKS’ NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury, Long Island, New York 


























BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalogs 


ROSES-— Spring Planting 


Several hundred thousand 2-year-old low-budded, field-grown plants, in 
several hundred varieties, are ready for shipping as soon as weather per- 
mits. Many are new and rare, including Mrs. G. A. VAN ROSSEM, 
LADY MARGARET STEWART, PRESIDENT HERBERT 
HOOVER, EVEREST the largest white rose and the well known 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE in the Hybrid Tea group. THELMA, one 
of the new dainty Pink Climbers and many others. Also the wonderful 
Hybrid Perpetual ARRILLAGA. 

“Roses by Bobbirnk & Atkins” our special catalogue, is profusely illustrated 
in color, describing and pricing the older favorite Roses as well as the newest 
novelties. Intelligent comments are given on the merits and demerits of the 
various varieties. All are classified and arranged to assist you in making a perfect 
selection. A copy will be sent to those who intend to plant Roses. 





Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete catalog of new and old-fashioned flowers, Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Delphiniums, Marshmallows, Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Poppies, Rock Garden Plants 
in large variety. Beautifully illustrated. A table indicating Flowering Period, 
Height and Color is a feature. 


Our Specialties 


Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Evergreen 
Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, 
Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, and Blue 
Spruce, grafted, Koster and Moerheimi 
Varieties. 


Evergreens 
An illustrated catalog of Coniferous Ever- 
greens, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, and Trees, Hedge Plants, 
Hardy Vines, and conservatory plants. 
In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely what you 
intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 


You will confer a favor on us by mentioning “Horticulture” 











NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


YEAR BOOK 
1930 


The new Year Book will be more interesting than 
any previous issue, and last year’s book was a 
sensation. It will contain 100 pages, many inter- 
esting articles and illustrations, price $1.00. ° 


Free to members of the New England 
Gladiolus Society 


Membership for 1930, $1.00 


C. W. BROWN, Secretary 


Box 3334 Ashland, Mass. 





A copy of the 1929 Year Book will be sent 
free to new members if requested 
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Many Weeks of Christmas-Rose Bloom 


UR experience with Christmas-roses here in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., may be of interest to other garden lovers. 
Our Winters are severe but these little blossoms can be found 
in the garden until Spring. As this is written, on January 9 
I have just brought in a dozen snow-white blooms. Early in 
November the plant was about two and one-half feet in 
diameter, a mass of dark green leaves with about 50 snowy 
blooms in the center and an equal number of buds closer to 
the ground. Soon after this the flowers began to turn to a 
rosy color, and later to green as the freezing weather appeared. 
As the buds come into flower they are white, then change in 
color. The flowers do not fade but remain on the plant until 
late Winter, when they seem to rot away without maturing 
to seeds. We should be glad to know how it is possible to 
encourage the seeds to form. 

When the temperature begins to be steadily at freezing, 
about Thanksgiving, the plants are covered with glass boxes 
having hinged covers. These covers are raised from time to 
time, and are left open on warm sunshiny days. 

Our plants are about ten years old, and were given the 
former owner of. our garden by a friend in New Jersey. They 
were originally planted near the house in a rather protected 
location, but because of building changes we moved them 
about four years ago, to a perennial border quite in the open. 
Since then the foliage has increased in luxuriance and the 
flowers in size and numbers, although the few garden manuals 
which discuss the Christmas-rose say a partly shaded location 
is best. 

One of the plants was moved five years ago to another loca- 
tion in the city. Last Summer it died. The owner investigated 
to find the cause and discovered that ‘‘the roots (about the size 
of angle worms) were braided in and out, almost in hard 
knots, and that it must have strangled itself. It seems to me 
that the plants are rather hard to start and are apt to die after 
a few years.’’ I have quoted her letter to me. 

—Sarah B. Whitaker. 
Northampton (Mass.) School for Girls. 


Christmas Iris Blooms in January 


HE pale blue flowers of the Christmas or Vartan’s iris, 

Iris Vartantt, have been in bloom since January 6 out-of- 
doors in the rock garden of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic 
Garden. This is one of the bulbous irises, which grow from 
a bulb-like formation instead of a rootstock, and represents 
a comparatively rare section of this group. The flowers are 
borne fairly close to the ground, each being accompanied by 
two, four-sided, green leaves, about eight inches long. This 
is not a new iris, but one which is rather difficult of cultiva- 
tion, at least out-of-doors, and hence rarely seen in this coun- 
try. The species was first introduced to flower lovers in 1883, 
when Dr. Vartan, of the Medical Mission stationed at Naza- 
reth, Palestine, sent specimens to England. At Nazareth the 
plant flowers in October, and in England from October to 
December. Most representatives of the bulbous iris group 
have their home, in fact, in the general region of Asia Minor. 
They are well-suited to greenhouse culture, and in England, 
if the weather is favorable, they bloom out-of-doors in De- 
cember or January. They like a long, dry, hot Summer, and 
a mild Winter. The bulbs of this particular species were set 
out in the rock garden of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden in 
October, with the assumption that the cold weather would 
keep them dormant until March, but too much warm weather 
in early December and January has made these little fellows 
push forth. If a period of cold weather now ensues, the leaves 
as well as the flowers may be killed, the plant will have no 
opportunity to store up food for next year’s blossoms, and 
the bulbs will probably flower only one year. In its native 
home in Palestine the flowers. bloom and the earth is covered 
with greenness during the rainy months of Winter. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. —Arthur H. Graves. 
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| Perry's Novelties and Specialties for 1930 


Described in Our Annual Catalog 
Now Ready for Distribution — Ask for a Free Copy 


Pkt. 
ANCHUSA Blue Bird (Annual) $.35 
GIANT FLOWERED SNAP- 
DRAGON, 12 colors and mixed .25 
RNIA GIANT TERS 


CALIFO AS 
Five colors and mixed ...... -25 
RNIA SUNSHINE 
ASTERS, four colors ....... 25 
TUBEROUS BEGONIA 
- Basket Mixed) .... .75 
CALCE Kelway’s 
PG ad te tne wh eee 6 < 1.00 
HARDY CARNATIONS 
Alwoodii Alpinus, Mixed .... .50 
anes, —— Sanens « ™ oe wO 
abaud’s. colors and mixed .25 
DELPHINIUM (Wrexham) 
Hollvhock type .......cc00- -50 


World’s Finest Mixture 
(Blackmore & Langdon’s) . .50 
DIMORPHOTHEOCA aurantiaca 
hybrids, mixed colors ....... 25 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Pkt. 
GAILLARDIA, Portola Hybrids $.25 
HELICHRYSUM, Rose Queen .. 25 
LARKSPURB (annual) 


Exquisite Pink Improved .... .25 
LINARIA MAROCCANA 

Excelsior Mixed ............ 25 
ICELAND POPPY, Coonara 

PT  Kaweecaeee so 2 25 
RUFFLED PETUNIA, Theodosia 1.00 
SALVIA Harbinger .......... .25 
SCABIOSA CAUCASICA 

Mn civsseeb~es¢e .¢ 85 


SCABIOSA COLUMBARIA, pink .35 
ZINNIA PICOTEE, “Delight” 

eek ed eheuis sees i 25 
Gold Medal Dahlia- 

flowered, 10 colors and mixed .25 
Liliput, 5 colors and 

DE GAS OS 6044 04059664609 10 


Boston, Mass. 




















A few Items from New England's 
Coldest Nursery 


Cortland Apple and Mastodon Strawberry 
Recommended by the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
Ural Mountain Willow 


A new Hedge Plant from Siberia. Makes a dense hedge to eight feet high; 
holds its olive-green foliage late in the fall. The most rapid growing and 


hardiest hedge plant in existence. 


Daphne Mezereum 
The earliest shrub to bloom in New England. A mass of lovely pink bloom 
10 days before any other shrub opens a flower. 
Retinospora obtusa gracilis and Myer’s Juniper 
Two of the most beautiful of the uncommon Evergreens 


Oenothera taraxacifolia, Dianthus graniticus and 100 other Real 
Rock Plants at $2.00 per dozen. 


Ten percent discount on all cash orders received before March 10 
Send for our 1930 catalog 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES, Barre, Vt., Dept. H 

















1436 Washington Street 


“FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder. 
Keeps food dry, 
avoids waste, holds 
a quart, weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds 
and costs $1 an 
postage. Why pay 
more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good. 10 pounds, $2 and 


e. 
Everything For Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Canton, Mass. 





Rhedodendrons, Kalmias 
and Azaleas 


We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 

We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Oompany, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
lst. Spring shipments about March Ist. 
L. A. & P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
(Associates) 

Augusta, Geor 
Formerly of the firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
, NORTH CAROLINA 
Samples of our stock were displayed at the 
Nurserymen’s Convention in Boston, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 

















Buckwheat Hulls 


A Mulching Material 
Effective all the Year 


Buckwheat Hulls are unexcelled as a 
mulch for roses, shrubs and peren- 
nials. 

Buckwheat Hulls make a porous cov- 
ering, yet prevent evaporation of 
soil moisture in hot summer 
weather, and keep the surface cool. 


Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap bags containing 50 pounds, f.o.b. mill. 


100 Ibs. 2... sccees $1.75 
SOO TDS. 2. cccscee 4.60 
1000 Ibs. .......00. 14.00 
2000 Ibs. ........-- 23.00 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street 





Buckwheat Hulls wiil add humus 
through slow process of decay, and 
thus tend to keep the soil loose 
and friable. 


Buckwheat Hulls are easily handled 
and much cleaner than dirt or peat. 


Buckwheat Hulls cost little when all 
these advantageous points are con- 
sidered. 


Terms—Cash with order 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR will be 
mailed on request. 


Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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DEPENDABLE — that’s what our plants are 


As for packing, doubt if any one 
takes quite the pains we do. Be- 
cause of it, our plants are shipped 
from coast to coast and invaria- 
bly come smiling out of their 


In the first place, every one of our 
Rockery Plants and other Hardy 
Plants is two years old. None of 
them are greenhouse coddled. Every 
one is field grown. In fact, no one 
the country over, produces such 
great quantities of field grown 
stock. The clumps we ship are un- 
usually large full rooted ones. 





packing. Besides, we guarantee 
arrival in good condition. A 
guarantee meaning exactly what it 
says. 


The new catalog is now ready. Rockery Plants should be set out as 
early as possible. So send at once for catalog and get your order in early. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of, 


Wayside Gardens 


E. H. Schules, Pres. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 
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RARE VARIETIES - - 
in our New Spring Price List 


Send for our complete New Spring List— it presents a large number 
of new and rare plants, as well as the best of the old. Every Wyman 
plant is healthy, well-nourished, and liberally guaranteed. 


Landscape architects specify Wyman plants—knowing that they in- 
sure the finest results. Consult your professional landscape architect 
about your Spring planting program. 


For jobs where an architect’s supervision does not seem necessary, 
don’t hesitate to call on us for technical information, suggestions as 
to the placing of plants, or any other features of our Personal Service. 


QE Ask for details of this Personal Service when writing for Price List YR 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 
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IRIS 
PEONIES 
DELPHINIUMS 


167 Cedar Street 


DELPHINIUM SEED 


From Selected Blooms 
LARGE Pkt. 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















Planting Your Trees and Shrubs 


NEED NOT BE DISCONTINUED even if the weather 


is cold. 


Our wide and varied experience in handling trees of all 
sizes and descriptions enables us to continue PLANTING 


EVEN the 
FROZEN SOLID. 


LARGEST AFTER the 


GROUND is 


It may be that YOU HAVE A SPECIAL PLACE 
WHERE YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE A LARGE 


SPECIMEN PLANTED. 


Ask us how we do it, and you will be surprised to find that 
it will COST YOU LESS than though you were to have 


it done in warm weather. 


Safety guaranteed. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Not Open 
Sundays 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Plums for the Amateur 


“ recent years the plum has fallen into neglect with the 
amateur as well as with the commercial grower. This is to 
be regretted, since among the plums may be found a greater 
variety of colors and flavors than with any other fruit. Some 
of the finest and richest flavors among our fruits are found 
in the plum. Unfortunately, these flavors are often associated 
with dull, unattractive colors and because of the tendency to 
buy on appearance, the high quality varieties have gradually 
been eliminated in favor of the more attractive, but low 
quality sorts. In season one may see on every fruit-stand an 
abundant supply of California plums, handsome in appear- 
ance, but atrocious in quality. When the local grower brings 
his Lombards and Bradshaws to market the consumer fares 
no better. 

It follows then, that he who will enjoy this delicious fruit 
must grow his own. Some of the best varieties for the amateur 
are here described. 

One does not think of the Japanese plums as high quality 
kinds, but because of their earliness and handsome appearance 
they are well worthwhile to start the season. Beauty is one 
of the first varieties to ripen and is large, sweet and juicy. 
Formosa and Santa Rosa soon follow, and both are far 
superior in size, flavor, appearance and tree characters to 
Abundance and Burbank, the sorts usually grown. 

It is among the European plums that the rich, delicious 
flavors which appeal to the epicure are found. One of the best 
of this class is the Washington, an old but now little-grown 
variety of the Greengage group. The fruits are large, light 
yellow, of very good quality and ripen rather early. Imperial 
Gage, another old variety, follows Washington in season, and 
is in every respect a high quality sort. The fruit keeps on the 
tree unusually well for a plum of this type. Of all the plums 
it has been the privilege of the writer to taste, none can ap- 
proach Pearl in those characters which appeal to the palate. 
The melting flesh and the sweet, rich flavor make it one of 
the best dessert plums grown. 

Agen, usually sold as “French prune,’’ and Imperial 
Epineuse are grown in California for prunes, but are unusu- 
ally sweet and rich in flavor. They are dull red in color and 
late in ripening. Stanley, a new variety of the prune type, is 
sweet and of an attractive blue color. To finish the season we 
have Albion, a large, handsome fruit of fair quality, and San- 
nois, a very sweet reddish purple sort. 

Some of the new hybrid plums from the Minnesota Station 
are worthy of a place in any collection. Monitor is one of the 
best and merits consideration for its size, rich bronze red color 
and excellent quality. The tree is productive and very hardy. 


—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Woody Plants in a Southern Garden 


OTONEASTER acutifolia, highly recommended for 

hedges and for the autumnal beauty of its bright red 
foliage and shiny black berries, is a fast-growing shrub, and 
very handsome during Spring and early Summer. C. racemi- 
flora soongarica, is an especially well shaped, compact-grow- 
ing shrub with half-inch, large red berries that remain through 
the Winter, birds permitting them to do so. 

In my garden these shrubs begin to defoliate in June. Sep- 
tember finds them with but scant foliage. I should like to learn 
the cause of this, as they are in a border where many other 
varieties of deciduous shrubs are growing to perfection. 

On the other hand C. salicifolia floccosa, which is said to 
be only half evergreen in the vicinity of Washington City, 
has proven to be evergreen in Kentucky, growing as it does 
to the great height of 15 feet, bearing dense corymbs of white 
flowers in Spring, followed by light red berries which last 
well into the Winter. It was a very lovely picture at the end 
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of November with a ground covering of about two inches of 
newly fallen snow around and under it. 

Salamon’s weeping willow was an infant seven feet high 
when we planted it on the western side of the garage in 
March, 1928. Twenty-two months’ growth has extended its 
height to 21 feet. It is a quick-growing, symmetrical tree of 
dignity and graceful beauty, leafing out very early in the 
Spring, carrying its foliage about the same length of time as 
Quercus palustris (pin oak). Last Spring the early growth 
seemed to push off the old foliage with tender new shoots on 
both these wonderful trees. As I write, a couple of mocking- 
birds are among the branches of this peerless willow, spread- 
ing their tails into a fan to reveal their under lining of white 
feathers as they flit from branch to branch. 

—Mrs. William Lyman Carter. 
Lexington, Ky. 


The Chinese Dwarf Cherry 


RUNUS tomentosa, variously known as Manchu cherry, 
Nanking cherry and Chinese bush-cherry, is a plant the 
good qualities of which have not been sufficiently appreciated. 
Its compact, dwarfish habit of growth, its early flowering 
date, the attractive tomentose foliage and the contrasting 
bright cherry-red fruits make it an attractive specimen plant. 
It has been used successfully in mixed hedges. The flowers are 
white, faintly tinged with pink, but the buds vary from those 
slightly tinged with pink to those that are distinctly pink, the 
latter being much more attractive. 

The fruit is usually of the color of the Montmorency 
cherry, although dark red and yellow fruited seedlings have 
been raised. The flavor is sprightly, refreshing, and similar 
to that of the Montmorency. A very refreshing Summer drink 
may be made from the juice. Considerable variation in size 
of fruit is evident, the smallest being about one-fourth of an 
inch and the largest somewhat over one-half an inch in 
diameter. The fruit ripens early in July and keeps well on 
the plant for some time. Prunus tomentosa is a most excellent 
dwarf fruit for the backyard and for children. The tree rarely 
exceeds eight feet in height and width. 

Twelve hundred seedlings were fruited at Geneva the past 
season, 1929, and considerable variation was found. Some of 
this variation has been mentioned in the preceding notes, so 
it will suffice to say that only about five per cent. of these 
seedlings were desirable from the standpoint of fruit produc- 
tion. Two which were exceptionally good have been propa- 
gated and will eventually be named and introduced. 

Types with small crinkly leaves, types with sickly yellow- 
ish foliage and types with scant foliage were common among 
the progeny of certain parents. After observing these seedlings, 
the writer is convinced that in order to have this fruit at its 
best only budded plants should be planted. 

—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Forcing Vegetables in Winter 


HE following is my method of forcing witloof chicory. 

At the bottom of a hotbed, nine feet long, six feet wide, 
and two feet deep, I place a layer of good earth. After cutting 
the leaves of each plant about one inch from the top, I plant 
the roots. I take care not to set them too close together, but 
on the same level. Then I cover them with another layer of 
loam six inches deep, and I put over that a coat of horse 
manure one foot thick, with dry leaves on top. This is the 
method I used in France. For my hotbed I use two by eight 
foot planks, and I leave around the outside a space about six 
inches in width to be filled with more horse manure. To 
protect this from the snow and rain I surround it with an- 
other wall of ordinary planks. If such a procedure does not 
make the hotbed warm, there is no use in calling it a hotbed. 

In the basement of my rectory (which is 40 feet long and 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 
“Tdeal” 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 
MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 
MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 


delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large carton — $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of Mississippi River. Ask for our | iw on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 


BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by 1 g 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
| ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 


| Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale 
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For Those Who Garden 


“‘We take many garden or flower publications, 
but we do not find as much instructive and 
interesting reading in all of these combined, as 
we find in each number of the Chronicle.” 

—From a Marion, Ohio, subscriber. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle is edited by the 
secretary of the National Association of Gar- 
deners for those who desire distinctive gardens. 

















Send $1 for seven months’ Trial Subscription; 
or $2 for full year plus current issue, 13 in all. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 
522-H Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Swi ila P ool Glass-Overs 
Send for Catalog 


Jord, s. Burnham §. 
Chicago New York Toronto 


202 S. LaSalle St. 1828-C Graybar Bidg. 308-A Harbor Comm. Bidg. 
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Larger Than a Wedding Ring 
Selected and bred for large, de- 


licious, crispy smooth berries, 
and vigorous, productive, beau- 
tiful bushes. Strong, healthy 
plants, true to name—Aristo- 
crats for your garden. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for 
Purebred Blueberry Plants 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, INC. 
WHITESBOG, NEW JERSEY 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
Spring Delivery 
Catalog of “Glorious Peonies’’ and 
“*Lovely Lilies’ on request. 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 








MICHELL'S 
SEEDS 


tbe St PHIL, 

















NORWAY MAPLE-—3-10 ft. 10-12 ft. 
SILVER MAPLE 14 to 24 in. caliper. 
CATALPA BUNGII, 1 yr. to 2 yr. heads. 
WEEPING WILLOW, 6-8, 8-10, 11-12 ft. 
LOMBARDY POPLAR, 6-8 8-10, 10-12 ft. 
Fruit trees from one to five years. Good 
assortment of evergreens from 6 inches to 
7 feet. Roses. Flowering shrubs from 12 
inches to 6 feet. 


Send for our price list 


ROCKFALL NURSERY 
Rockfall Connecticut 








l h + . 
Delphiniums 
Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 

We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 
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30 feet wide) I have a place 30 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 
11 feet high, which I use as a dark cellar. I put the following 
plants there to bleach them: Escarolle, chickory, dandelion 
and other greens. Bleached dandelions are very simple and 
inexpensive to procure during the Winter season. Few persons 
are in the habit of eating dandelions that have been treated in 
this manner; they like the green kind which is sold early in 
April and is so tough that cattle do not care for it. 
—Rev. Henry Semery. 

Berwick, Me. 


Where House Ferns Come From 


£ }- obtain ferns which can stand up well under house con- 
ditions it is necessary to select certain tropical and subtrop- 
ical species. The Boston fern, derived from the wild sword 
fern of Florida and the tropics generally, is relatively resistant 
in its native habitat. The birdsnest fern, which has, in the 
last few years, been grown in larger quantities by the florists, 
is a native of the islands of the Pacific, where it grows often 
as an epiphyte, clinging to the branches of trees many feet 
above ground with no secure subterranean sources in water. 
The bearsfoot fern, Polypodium aureum, which in the variety 
Mandianum has most beautifully ruffled leaves, is a fern of 
the American tropics, with a penchant for perching on trees. 
In general, it appears that ferns adapted in the tropics to 
growing under conditions of uncertain moisture possess a 
quality of resistance to household neglect and thereby qualify 
as good house ferns. Fortunately, in the Boston fern and the 
other two just named we have three extremely beautiful types. 

There are many ferns of the tropics of a similar habitat 
which would probably grow in the house except for the fact 
that they reach proportions far beyond the space available, 
even in the most palatial mansions. Some of these species have 
a vine-like habit and extend many feet up and down the 
trunks of trees. There are species of climbing ferns which have 
leaves as much as 100 feet in length. 

In connection with the extensive production of new varie- 
ties from the original Boston fern, itself appearing about 
1895, the tendency of the florist has been to favor smaller 
types. Mention might be made of the fact that there are ferns 
which you can grow in an aquarium more or less successfully. 
Two of them are little floating forms, Salvinia, known as the 
floating fern, and Azolla, nicknamed the mosquito fern. The 
latter is found scattered over much of the United States, and, 
in other species, in the tropics. These little floating plants are 
scarcely recognizable, however, to the uninitiated, as ferns. 
From the little mosquito fern of one-half inch in diameter, 
ferns range in size to certain South Sea Island species with 
trunks 80 feet high. 

—Forman T. McLean. 
New York Botanic Garden. 


A Useful Fir From China 


MONG the dozen or more species of firs introduced to 
gardens from China and other parts of Asia during the 
past 30 years few have given greater promise at the Arnold 
Arboretum of being useful as an ornamental tree than Farges’ 
fir, Abies Fargesti. This tree in its natural habitat of west- 
ern Hupeh and Shensi in central China grows to the height 
of 100 feet, and in the former territory Mr. E. H. Wilson 
collected a number of seedlings during the Fall of 1910 which 
arrived safely at the Arnold Arboretum during February, 
1911, and from which source most of the plants in cultivation 
here have been derived,—although seed was later collected by 
William Purdon in Shensi and sent to England. Mr. Wilson 
also collected seed in China in 1901, while traveling for the 
firm of Veitch, but it is doubtful if any from this source are 
in cultivation in the United States. 
The best plant at the Arboretum is now ten feet tall, but 
| this is no criterion of what it should be by this time, owing to 
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Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For 
specimen and special planting 
we furnish Nursery grown 
stock from our Stroudsburg 
Nursery. 

Our general catalogue mailed on 
request to points east of the 
Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
611. Visitors welcome at any time 














GARDEN LECTURES 


Autochromes in a Spring + 
beautiful self-color photography slid 


Continuous Bloom in the Hardy Garden. 


MBS. PRESTON RICE 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


(80 
os). 





CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 

Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium ag blue 

Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum — yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Btochet Street 
BOSTON - MASS. 








LOVELIER LILACS 
French Hybrids on their own roots 


Let my catalogue bring you the secret of 
Lovelier Lilacs, and other information. Yours 
for a postal card. Act now. 


D. M. ANDREWS 
Boulder Colorado 

















Rhododendrons—Natives 


Three Varieties 


Kalmia Latifolia 
(Mountain Laurel) 


Azaleas 


Five Varieties 
Send list of wants for prices 


The Morris Nursery Co. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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GARRISON 


PLANTING CHARTS 


“The Charted Garden Catalog” 


HAT colors shall I have in my garden 

for late June? What waves of color in 
July, the month of color riot? Can I have 
a blaze of color in what to many people is 
the mid-season slump! How shall I include 
May-June bloom in a garden especially 
planned for mid-summer! How can I have 
a garden after frost? 


The Garrison Planting Charts will an- 
swer all these questions, and thousands of 
others. They will tell you the heights of 
plants, the weeks of bloom, the cultural re- 
quirements, which of the 272 colors (tints, 
hues and shades) any flower comes in. 


The Garrison Planting Charts automat- 
ically answer garden questions. The charts 
are usable by the veriest amateur and are 
invaluable as a time-saver to the landscape 
architect. 


For a short time, subscribers to the Gar- 
rison Planting Charts Service will receive 
free a portfolio fitted to hold and preserve 
the big 17”x 22” Charts in flat form. 24 or 
more in number, these Charts are prepared 
on the new Hydroiloid, somewhat oil-resist- 
ing, map paper that may be washed and 
ironed. The Service includes the delivery of 
portfolio and two or more Charts imme- 
diately; and new Charts as monthly instal- 
ments of this Service until the set is com- 
plete in a year. 


Endorsed by leading Garden Clubs whose 
members were among the first subscribers. 
Send $10 subscription for complete chart 
service for the year, or $1 for COUNTRY- 
SIDE MAGAZINE for a full year, which 
publishes monthly Chart explanations and 
small size reproductions of the Charts. 
Address: 


BULLETIN GUILD 


Box H666 Pleasantville, N. Y. 





WANTED 


Two mature plants each of Nepenthes, 
Pavetta and Platycerium, any species. Send 
quotations to 


CHARLES J. LYON, Hanover, N. H. 


BOXWOOD 


The largest and most beautiful collec- 
tion of specimen Buxus suffruticosa and 
sempervirens we have ever offered. 


List on Request 


BLUE RIDGE GARDENS, Inc. 
ELLISTON, VA. 








Oriental ing Trees 
cAmerica’s Finest C i 
a Rose Flowering and 
eeping Cherries, Fl i 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 
wos CORNET 
ontgomery Avenue 
emer Co., Pa. 














Fringed Gentian 


(Gentiana crinita) 


Cardinal Flower 
(Lobelia cardinalis) 
Seed Now Ready 
50c Per Packet 
POSTPAID 
Should be scattered at once in 
some likely place, and allowed to 
naturalize themselves. Gentian 
on grassy bank, Lobelia along 
brooks or in bogs. 
SHELBUEBNE, VT. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 


HORTICULTURE 


the fact that most of these suffered more or less from lack of 
proper attention during their early years; and, moreover, the 
leading shoots have a tendency while young to get winter- 
killed. Close on 40 of these seedlings were distributed to vari- 
ous parts of the country between the years 1914 and 1920, 
and it is very probable there are larger plants about than the 
ones represented at the Arnold Arboretum. The branching of 
this fir is very similar to that of Abies homolepis but the deep 
reddish brown to purplish young branches readily distinguish 
it, making it a plant easily recognized from all others. The 
apex of the leaves are emarginate, that is they are notched at 
the end, and the two tips are rounded, not sharp-pointed. It is 
perfectly hardy, which cannot be said of most of the others 
introduced, and gives promise after a few more years of being 
the most satisfactory of these plants. 


Arnold Arboretum. —William H. Judd. 


Preparing Leaf Mold 
) FS sdndeasy of leaf mold, and the great length of time 


required for thorough decomposition of fallen leaves, 
is made in the December 15 issue of Horticulture. Rapid decay 
of the compost heap may be readily obtained by using sul- 
phate of ammonia crystals. In early Autumn, when the first 
harvest of leaves is gathered and arranged in low heaps, cover 
each layer of leaves with a light covering of earth, and scatter 
a generous handful of ammonia sulphate crystals over the 
mass. Give a thorough soaking with water, allowing a sprin- 
kler to play gently over the heap for an hour or more, until it 
is completely saturated. Treat each additional gathering of 
leaves in like manner, and once a month have the mass well 
forked over. During the long dry season, such as we have in 
California, the compost heap demands frequent and thorough 
moistening with water. 

In my garden, where all leaves are composted, even the 
much maligned eucalyptus, olive, and pepper, Skinus molle, 
we find the compost heap well decayed, and available for use 
in a few months’ time. The ammonia sulphate crystals not 
only hasten disintegration of the leaves, but carry food value 
as well, and aid in keeping the compost heap free of insect 
pests. 


San José, Cal. 


—RMary C. Derby. 
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H. L. FROST @ CO. 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 





























PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 
Choice Rock Plant and 
Flower Seeds OLIVE BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Our 1930 catalog of choice annual 
and perennial flower plants will be 

printed in February. 
Mailed on Request 


A healthy plant from every seed because 
they are hand-picked. 
Illustrated booklet free on request 


“THOUSAND FLOWEBS,” I. F. Stiler 
Syosset, New York 





























BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Tigridias 25c, Pink Callas 75c, Magic Lily $1. 
Chlidanthus, Ismene, Pancratum, Zephyranthes, 
20c each. RARE LILIES: Croceum, Martagon, 
Philippinense, Cernum, Méedeoloidis, Amabile, 
Hansoni, Kameri, Batemaniae, Szovitzianum. In- 
troductory Collection—1 each of the 10 RARE 
LILIES above for only $5.75 postpaid. 


Alpine and Rock Plants 


of quality 
Imported and grown by 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 


Medina, Washington 
Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F. B. H. 8. 


GORDON AINSLEY 
Campbell California 
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This Spanish 
Debutante 


gorgeously arrayed, 
exquisitely perfumed! 


An oak-hardy climbing rose of unequaled 
charm, with unusually large cup-like, fra- 
grant blooms—opalescent pink inside with 
the outside petals heavily brushed with 
claret-carmine. The Spanish Debutante, 
Madame Gregoire Staechelin, is unique in 
form, coloring and fragrance—there is no 
rose with which it can be compared. It is 
shown in natural colors in our 1930 catalog 
of Star Roses, as are 44 other varieties. 


As rose specialists of over 30 years stand- 
ing we know and grow 
what is best. Having dis- 
carded the less desirable 
kinds, our list of over 200 
varieties offers you the 
best and most up-to-date 
roses. Every Star Rose is 
trade-marked and guar- 
anteed. 


To know all about “the 
best roses in 30 years” 
send for our 1930 catalog, the “Star Guide 
to Good Roses.” It is FREE. Write that 
postal now! 





Star Rose Growers 


The Conard-Pyle Company 
Sx Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 
a cccnata Pyle, Presiden —_—— 








CHOICE PERENNIALS 


All Field Grown 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 














Campanula Isophylla 
Alba 


White Italian Bellflower 


This lovely Italian plant which is fre- 
quently but erroneously called, Star of 
Bethlehem, and is most often seen in 
cottage windows in old-fashioned cot- 
tages on the Cape, is suitable, also, as a 
hanging plant for conservatories. We 
have this charming plant well estab- 
lished in 4-inch pots at $1.25 each. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 








NURSERYMAN 


WANTED: One well versed in 
propagating, must have had ex- 
perience either in this country or 
abroad (preferably both). Perma- 
nent position in a long established 
concern having a high-class trade. 
Must be a person of excellent 
character. Applicants will please 
state experience, and wages ex- 
pected. 


E. W. BREED 


Four Ponds Nursery Clinton, Mass. 
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SIZE 
VITALITY 
HARDINESS 


And Other Benefits of a 
Rugged Climate Are 
All Assured 


IF 


Your next s —~ fp planting require- 
ments are ordered from our Nurseries. 
Take Rosebushes for Instance 
Send us a trial order. If on examina- 
tion you do not think that they are 
just the finest and best rooted plants 
you ever saw send them back at our 

expense. 

A post card brings our ROSE LIST, 
The Newest of the New and the Best 
of the Standard Varieties, also list of 
other hardy plant specialties. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 

















Sioux Palls South Dakota 
P. O. Box 915 
NEW ENGLAND 
Gladiolus Originations 
Adonis Pride of Sharon 
Betty Melba 
Bleeding Heart Miss T Rose 
Dr. Jackson Mrs. F. C. Peters 
Ethelyn Mrs. W. E. Clark 
Fair Harvard Primadonna 
Fluffy Ruffles Prim Queen 
Grace Clark Princess Mafalda 
Harmonia Priscilla Alden 
Henry Goehl Rita Beck 
John Alden Rose Mist 
La Argentina Sarah Palfrey 
Lady Dainty Sophie Fischer 
Mary Capen Sunnymede 
Ornatus Twin Fires 
WILLIAM E. CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 
Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page illustrated 
Gladiclus Book, describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, including the rare novelty 
‘Lavender Bride.” 
Gladiolus Specialist 
HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 





You'll Like Our New Catalog 


And it is yours for the asking. If you are 
not already on our mailing fist just drop 
us a line and the catalog will come to you 
by the first mail. 

THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville Ohio 


Dr. B. B. Bales, Prop. 








GLADIOLUS SEED 


The Gladiolus from the most fascinat- 
ing, interesting and profitable stand- 
point. Our catalog is different and very 
interesting. Write for it today. 


ARTHUR C. KOERNER 


Pive Oaks Farm, B. I., Newport, Minn. 














Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


De Luxe Glad Mixture 


A mixture of all fine, named varieties, 

containing many that are expensive. We 

usually sell out on this mixture, before 

ena | time, to customers who have 

ought it before. 

50c per doz., $3.50 per hundred postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens 


Oswego Kansas 





HORTICULTURE 
Tested Varieties of Gladioli 


ITH the introduction yearly of many new varieties of 

gladioli, it is difficult to know just what varieties will 
really be worth while acquisitions to one’s present collection. 
It may be expected that the new varieties will be superior to 
the varieties now commonly grown, but this is not always 
so. Indeed, many new varieties are discarded after compafison 
with the best of the older favorites. The amateur not thor- 
oughly familiar with gladioli will find that the following 
varieties are among the best, and reasonably priced: Le Mar- 
chal Foch, Panama, Baron Hulot, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. F. 
Pendleton, Jewel, Souvenir, Peace, Crimson Glow, Mrs. 
Francis King, Alice Tiplady, E. J. Shaylor, Evelyn Kirtland, 
Mr. Mark, Mary Pickford, White Butterfly, Maidens Blush, 
Salmon Beauty, Scarlet Princeps. 

Amongst the later introductions will be found the fol- 
lowing: Osalin, Mrs. Peters, Dr. Bennett, Mr. W. H. Phipps, 
Richard Dienu, Purple Glory, Fern Kyle, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
Nancy Hanks, Kirchhoffs Violet, Ethelyn, Orange Queen, 
Giant Nymph, Marietta, Persia, Pythia, Catherine Coleman, 
Break O’Day, Golden Measure, Rose Ash, Sunnymede, Long- 
fellow, Henry Ford, John T. Pirie, Capt. Boynton, Gloriana. 

A list of novelties that are outstanding should include: 

Yellow, Canbera, Primrose Princess, Chas. D. Thomas, 
Golden Dream, Pfitzers Yellow Perfection, E. I. Farrington, 
Yellow King. 

White, Albatros, Mammoth White, Joergs White, Helen 
Wills, Mrs. F. C. Hornberger, Mary O’ Mine. Hollyhock. 

Lavender, Minuet, Berty Snow, Orchid Lady, Jane 
Addams. 

Reds, Pfitzers Triumph, Red Glory, King George. 

Pinks and salmons, Coryphu, Betty Nuthall, Chas. Lind- 
bergh, Pearl of California, Rita Beck, Frederick Christ. 

Violet and purple shades, Charles Dickens, Paul Pfitzer, 
Aida, Kirchhoffs New Violet. 

Blue shades, Heavenly Blue, Veilchenblaw, Mrs. Von Kon- 
ynenburg, Geraldine Farrar. 

In odd shades there are Marmora, Jean du Taillis, Hine- 
moa, Emile Auburn; and in orange, Homestake. The primu- 
linus varieties include Aflame, Fluffy Ruffles, Golden Frills, 
Amy Belle, Prim Picotee, Patricia Carter, Apricot Glow. 

—Louis G. Rowe. 
Seabrook, N. H. 





SUPERIOR DAHLIA SEED 


Our (HAND HYBRIDIZED) seed has no superior. 

Why?! Because, hybridizing dahlia seed for a oy ea years, with 80,000 
bushes of over 400 of the best varieties to work from, as well as the ideal 
California climate, with the long rainless seasons, allowing the largest double 
varieties to ripen plump 100% seed on the bushes. We list seed of separate 
varieties, but recommend our Superior Mixed. 50 seeds $1.00; 100 seeds 
$1.75. These prices are made possible by quantity production. 

Cultural directions with each order. Write for our illustrated catalog and 
seed list, that contains a few of our unsolicited testimonials. 


Largest dahlia growers on the Pacific Coast 


SUPERIOR DAHLIA GARDENS, Palms, Calif. 














ARISTOCRATS OF IRISDOM 


Two hundred and fifty fully tested, highly 
rated modern varieties. Well grown on a 
hill side. ; 
Complete Color Classification 
to guide the Amateur Iris Enthusiast. 
Ready soon, reserve your copy now 


Grand View Iris Gardens 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalogue containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 





WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 
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1200 VARIETIES 
From the Smallest to 
the Tallest. 
Early, Midseason, Late 
Iris for every purpose. 

Write for Catalogue 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 













GLADIOLUS 


A MONEY SAVING LIST 
Gladly Sent on Request 


It contains prepaid prices of the newer 
and better varieties, both domestic 
and imported. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 





768 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 
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Dahlia Creations 
1930 Introductions 


ARTHUR M. HYDE: A giant in 
size and beauty. Decorative. Long 
broad of orchid pink. Reverse 
of old Burgundy. Constant bloomer. 
PHYLLIS ASH: A rainbow of out- 
standing beauty in any garden and 
a wonderful keeper when cut. 

And our standard varieties. Also 
of rare and choice American and 
Foreign Dahlias. 

Introducers in the U. S. of the new race 
of French ‘‘Stella’’ Dahlias. Delicate, 
graceful, beautiful. Unlike any others 

Write for Illustrated Catalog and 
Cultural Guide 


M. G. TYLER 
1660-C Denver Ave., Portland, Ore. 



















DEPEND ON HUNTER 


FOR GLADIOLUS 
Here Are Six Leaders 


Per 12 

DR. F. E. BENNETT—Orange-Red $2.50 

GOLD EAGLE—Early Yellow .... 5.00 

HOLLYHOCK—Great Novelty .... 2.50 
MBS. LEON DOUGLAS— 

_ a 2.50 


Pink Novelty ...... 2.50 

', VEILCHENB oe 
‘a Violet-Blue ........ 7.50 
Let’s get acquainted. Two 


5 Bulbs each of above six only 
* $4.25, prepaid anywhere in 
U. S.A. 


ie - GEO. W. HUNTER 
Your, ie flower Grower 
“the R. F. D. No. 4 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. 











irds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 


Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 


STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. Glass, sizes, 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.80 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten 
boxes at $2.70. 
C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 


NONE BETTER — NONE CHEAPER 


Unrivalled for use in 
Floral Work 
Unexcelled in quality, 
color and bulk 
A very special price for 
carlots, ordered now for 
Spring delivery. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Est. 35 Years 
Office: 616 W. Upsal St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUELL — BOSTON 
[MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the home of 
horticultural Peat. 
Unexcelled for 

NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 
In the Fall, a top dressing of Buell-Boston Ground 
Peat not only protects grass roots during the 
Winter and encourages growth in Spring, but dis- 
courages the growth of weeds. 
It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds light 
soil; retains moisture. Uniform in consistency and 
composition. Thoroughly dried before packing: 
bales are compact yet easy to break up. Ground 
Peat does not deteriorate with age and may 
without injury be stored outdoors as well as 
under cover. 
Specify ‘“‘Fine Ground” for horticultural purposes. 
Send $4 for full-size trial bale (covers 240 sq. 
ft. one in. deep) sent freight prepaid in New 
England, or write for prices on larger quantities 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass 
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Boston Florists ‘ 
STON eH UU eH UU ent © 11 od 


OTS 





BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


a i 
ONE | |i 
FLORIST ' 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 
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BOSTON 


67 BEACON STREET Piowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 


Cable Address “‘Obefio”’ 


; 




















RARE PLANTS 


Unusual Shrubbery, Fancy Perennials, 
Iris, Cotoneasters, Daphnes and Hun- 
dreds of Extraordinary Items. 


Write for Rare Plant Catalog 


F. M. ELLIS 
Griffin, Ga. 


TOTTY’S |/§ 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 


Dept. H 

















MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


We specialize in the better bulbs and 
hardy plants. 


Catalogue Free on Request 


WATERLILIES 


Wholesale 
BUSKIRK’S 


Independence Nurseries 
Box 34, Independence, Ohio 











OLIVE BELCHES 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, Mass. 


Our 1930 catalog of choice annual and 
perennial flower plants will be printed 
in February. 


Mailed on Request 
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Late February Work 


WIGS of the following native trees and shrubs may be 

brought indoors for Winter decoration, — they will develop 
very rapidly in tepid water in a warm room: alder, filbert, wil- 
low, maple, elm, hickory, sweet gum, cassandra, shadbush, cherry 
and crab apple. 

Daffodil bulbs should be planted as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground; they need a long growing season to give the best 
blooms. 

Grape vines should be pruned before they start into growth, 
because they bleed very freely. 

If you wish to buy small plants from commercial growers to 
set out in the garden this Spring, instead of raising them from 
seed, you should place your orders immediately. 

Keep window boxes that are filled with evergreens well-watered 
during the Winter months. Even if ice forms arounds the plants, 
no harm will be done to them, and a constant supply of moisture 
will keep them fresh and luxuriant. 

Repot ferns and foliage plants which start to grow in the 
greenhouse as the days lengthen, and begin to propagate such 
plants as ferns, stevia, erica, Buddleia asiatica, genista, bouvadia 
and crotons. 

Soil for seed flats should contain plenty of compost to make it 
light. Mix it in the following proportions: one-third sand, one- 
third garden soil, and one-third humus. No active fertilizer should 
be used, but a little bone meal may be added to this mixture. 

Rhododendrons and boxwood should be protected during 
February and March by some sort of covering such as evergreen 
boughs to protect them from the strong sunlight. 

Start Easter lilies before the end of this month in 55 degrees. 

Warm the hotbed by leaving the sash on during sunny days, 
and, at the end of the month, by tramping in two feet of manure 
in active fermentation. Seed of tomatoes may be planted when the 
soil temperature drops to 90 degrees, and seed of cooler plants 
such as onions, egg plants and peppers when it cools to 80 or 70. 

When the weather is cold and the ground free from snow, 
water should be set out for the birds or the bird bath kept filled 
with cracked ice. ‘ 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








NURSERYMAN 


WANTED: One well versed in 
propagating, must have had ex- 
perience either in this country or 
abroad (preferably both). Perma- 
nent position in a long established 
concern having a high-class trade. 
Must be a person of excellent 
character. Applicants will please 
state experience, and wages ex- 
pected. 


E. W. BREED 


Four Ponds Nursery Clinton, Mass. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown — 
Best by Test” 














Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 128 Milton, Del. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURE 





FEBRUARY 15, 1930 














A Bargain in 


HEMLOCK 


An exceptionally good evergreen for re- 
forestry work, for screens, and for wind- 
breaks. It is a difficult tree to propagate, and 
losses in the seed-bed usually are heavy. We 
have, however, been exceptionally fortunate 
during the past few seasons, and now offer a 
real bargain to those who place early orders. 
These trees were raised in nursery from Amer- 
ican seed. 


4 to 8 inch, once transplanted 


$60 per thousand 


Kelsey's Short Guide to 
Nursery Products 


will be ready soon. The booklet shows thirty photo- 
graphs in natural color of evergreens, shade trees, and 
shrubs. We shall be pleased to receive your request for 
a copy to be mailed as soon as issued. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 











Does winter mean 
the end of color and fragrance ? 


— rey 
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GREENHOUSES 


Enable You to Know the Happiness of Flowers 
Every Season of the Year 


You do not have to wait through the cold endless winter months for 
summertime, and the enjoyment of your flower garden. For—just step 
into your KING! Here is perpetual summer, mild and colorful, chock 
full of your favorite plants and flowers. . . . ‘“This is something like 
it! You can’t really know flowers until you live with them in a cozy 
greenhouse,’’ say those who are devoted to floriculture. 

King Greenhouses are artistically designed and most sturdily constructed 
—ideal for private use. There’s a King house or lean-to that will just 
suit your needs. . . . Write today for details. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. Scranton, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio Bridgeport, Conn. Schenectady, N. Y. 
































CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 




















